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Choice 
CUT FLOWER 
“lig 


1000 for $52. 
250 at 1000 rate. 


So you can have a choice selection 
of long stemmed Tulips for cut- 
ting, our Holland grower has 
made for us the last five years, a 
blend from their finest varieties. 
Special attention is given to a 
wide range of harmonious colors 
and all of them long stemmed. 
Among them are Darwins, Cot- 

tage and Breeders, not excepting 
the graceful Lily flowered Tulips. 

This Cutting Collection has 
made a decided hit. Those who 
have bought it, come back year 
after year for 100 or 200 more, so 
as to constantly keep their sup- 
ply in good condition. They 
send us photographs and write us en- 
thusiastic letters. It’s your chance to get 
some truly fine Tulips for cutting, and at 
a surprisingly reasonable cost. As a 








matter of fact, those who are not fussy 
about having x named varieties, buy them 
for their + ar plantings. 
St pecial Bulb 
Send for it. 


To our 
Catalog you are welcome. 


Order this Collection. 





Imported Dutch Bulbs 
98 Mentor Ave., Mentor, O. 






Reg- U. B. 
Pat. Office 




































BRAND PEONIES 
Prize Winning Stock 


Large vigorous roots, grown in 
ideal soil and climate. Pedigreed 
Peonies in all the world’s best 
varieties, such as Mrs. J. V. Ed- 
lund, Hansina Brand, Blanche 
King, Mrs. A. M. Brand, Mrs. 
Bryce Fontaine, Walter Lind- 
gren, Oliver Brand, Martha 
Bulloch, LeCygne and many 
other choice peonies in the FA- 
MOUS BRAND DIVISIONS. 
Brand Peonies consistently win 
first awards at all famous peony 
shows. 


Brand’s “Own Root” 


FRENCH LILACS 


World's largest stock of these 
gorgeous “Own Root French 
Lilacs.’’ Such wonderful varieties 
as Buffon, Decaisne, Edith Ca- 
vell, Henri Martin, Hippolyte 
Maringer, Katherine Havemeyer, 
Leon Gambetta, Miss Ellen Will- 
mott, Olivier De Serres, Pres. 
Poincaire, Reaumur, Victor 
Lemoine, and many others. Write 
for FREE NEW FALL CATALOG. 


BRAND 
PEONY FARMS, Inc. 


142 E. Division St., Faribault, Minn. 
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¢ Garden Work for Early October 


IF ROSES are to be planted this Fall, 
immediately. 


ORNAMENTAL shrubs may be transplanted safely throughout 
the month. 


CABBAGES need not be stored until late in the month, as the late 





they should be ordered 





Varieties are now making their best growth. 


SALVIA patens, which is the blue sage, has tuberous roots and may 
be stored like dahlias. It is not as hardy as other perennial salvias. 


LATE-BLOOMING perennials like Japanese anemones and hardy 
chrysanthemums are best moved and divided in the Spring. 


SMALL plants of Impatiens sultani may be expected to bloom all 
Winter if lifted and taken indoors. These plants are also readily 
started from slips. 


GLADIOLUS bulbs should be harvested as soon as a frost has killed 
the tops. After being dried off, they may be stored in a cellar or 
pit with a temperature of about 40 to 50 degrees. 


LILY bulbs and all other bulbs may be planted as fast as they are 
received, although there is no hurry about putting tulips into the 
ground and many of the lilies are late in reaching the market. 


SNAPDRAGONS, which are very hardy, may be lifted from the 
garden, potted up and kept in a warm, sunny window where 
they will bloom for many weeks. The smallest plants should be 
chosen. 


DAHLIAS should be dug as soon as the tops have been killed. It is 
best to leave a little soil on the roots and to store them in a cool 
but frost-proof cellar upside down so that all water will drain 
from the stumps. 


TUBEROUS begonias should be lifted at the coming of cold 
weather and kept in dry earth or sand in the cellar until they 
show signs of growth, about the first of March, when they should 
* be immediately planted in boxes or pots. 


BEETS and carrots should be dug and housed before hard frosts 
come. It is important when digging the beets not to bruise them 
and to cut the leaves one-half inch from the root so that bleeding 
will not result. 


CANNAS, caladiums, tigridias, tuberoses and other Summer-flower- 
ing bulbous material should be dug at once and stored in a cellar 
or other location which is frost-proof, but where there is a good 
circulation. As much earth as possible should be left on the cannas. 
The other bulbs or tubers may be stored in boxes of sand to keep 
them from shriveling. 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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IT’S FUN...IT’S EASY 


to grow plants indoors with the 


OSMO 
SCATTER GARDEN 


Here is a novelty garden for indoor enjoy- 
ment—designed by prominent horticultural 
experts so that ten potted plants can be 
grown indoors at any time of year. When 
they become too big for the little Osmo pots, 
they can be transplanted, pot and all, to the 
out of doors, or to larger pots for growth 
indoors. 


Enjoy this scientific way of quickly, easily 
growing plants at home. Osmo sterile soil 
and Osmoss assure that your plants will ger- 
minate quickly with minimum loss when 
directions (which come with each garden) 
are followed. A selection of seeds are in- 
cluded with each Scatter Garden, but any 
other seeds can be used if desired. 


Try this new, easy way of starting plants 
early, indoors. Let your family and friends 
delight in watching them grow. Give Osmo 
Scatter Gardens as gifts. They are different, 
useful, decorative —- your biggest money's 
worth of pleasure and profit! 


If your dealer doesn’t carry Osmo 
Scatter Gardens, send us his name 
and 60c for each garden (add 10¢ for 
shipping West of Mississippi River) 


he OSMO GARDEN Company 


t. 210 .229 NORTH 63 rd. STREET 
ladelphia, fennsylvania 
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PROTECT 


GREENHOUSE PLANTS 
with 


Wilsons 
0.K. PLANT SPRAY 


Your Fall plantings under glass will 
thrive better with the — protec- 
tion of Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray—a 
double-action nicotine spray that kills 
by fumes as well as contact, but which 
will not harm the youngest or most 
tender growths. It is reliable, economi- 
cal and easy to use. 





t 
PLANT FOOD 


is the fertilizer that develops sturdier 
plants, promotes more luxuriant foli- 
age and stimulates early maturity. 
Specially adapted to house re- 
quirements, it is a blend of finely 
milled NATURAL organics easily 
assimilated. Pleasant and simple to use. 


For complete information about 
Wilson’s products write 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 





N° LESS than 8,000 gardens were entered in the 1937 yard 
and garden contest conducted in and around New York 
City by the New York Herald-Tribune this season. Never 
before have efforts to encourage 
garden making among suburban 
amateurs been carried out on so 
large a scale. The number of 
gardens entered this year was 
greater by 1,700 than the 1936 
total. Moreover, the gardens visited showed much higher 
standards than those of any previous year. The advance in the 
character of foundation plantings, particularly in the choice 
of material, was most apparent. Unfortunately, this was a 
poor year for lawns, because of the long-continued dry 
weather. 

The elimination of the less worth-while gardens was car- 
ried on by a graduate landscape architect, who made a written 
report on all the properties visited. 

The accompanying illustrations indicate the types of gar- 
dens entered in the competition and the great variety to be 
found among them. It is interesting to find a suburban pent- 
house winning over pretentious penthouse gardens in the city 
itself. 

The competition was extended this year to schools, churches 
and factories, as well as to private homes. The first prize in 
this class was won by the First Presbyterian Church of 


8000 Entries in the World's 
Largest Garden Competition 


Newark, N. J. On the evening of Friday, September 24, many 
of the prizes were awarded at the annual exhibition of the 
American Dahlia Society, and at that time gold plaques were 
given to Charles H. Totty of 
Madison, N. J., and Leonard 
Barron of Rockville, L. I., be- 
cause of their aid and advice as 
judges over a long term of years, 
as well as for their contributions 
to horticulture throughout America. Mr. Totty is one of the 
best-known florists in the country, and Mr. Barron is presi- 
dent of the American Rose Society as well as a director of The 
Horticultural Society of New York. Mr. J. W. Johnston was 
in general charge of the competition, which involved many 
months of hard work. 


Flower Show in a Railroad Station 


After a successful demonstration last year that a railroad 
station was a desirable place to hold a flower show, the 
Thirtieth Street Station of the Pennsylvania Railroad in 
Philadelphia was again used, on September 17 and 18, as the 
setting for a Dahlia and Fall Flower Show jointly presented 
by The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company and the flourishing garden club of the 
railroad company. A portion of the main waiting room was 





A lovely, well arranged garden filled with petunias won a first prize and high praise for Mrs. Harold Jacobi of Woodmere, L. I. 
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devoted to the show, so that the exhibition was called 
to the attention of the throng of travelers who passed 
through the station. 
Dahlias predominated, with gladioli in second place 
and other outdoor flowers present in profusion. 
Among the decorative dahlias, Murphy’s Masterpiece, 
a gorgeous dark-red flower, and Dwight W. Morrow. 
another deep red, were outstanding this year, as were 
White Wonder and the older favorites, Jersey Beauty, 
of good form and substance in a lovely pink shade, 
and Frau O. Bracht, with its clear lemon-yellow 
coloring. The Bishop of Llandoff was featured exten- 
sively, its very dark foliage and lovely red flowers 
making it a decided favorite with the spectators. 
Mrs. John B. Townsend of Radnor (John Craw- 
ee. ge ford, gardener) and Mrs. Carroll S. Tyson of Chest- 
' a : nut Hill (Robert J. Morrow, gardener) outdistanced 
A suburban terrace eaten pant +“ eee ee the other competitors in the dahlia classes. The com- 
ePamobetns: oets mercial exhibit of the Glenden Dahlia Gardens of 
; Wilmington, Del., was very interesting, with each 
dahlia in the collection clearly labeled. The labeling 
of varieties in the dahlia classes was better than usual 
this year. 

The W. Atlee Burpee Company had a display of 
gladioli that was beautifully staged and well grown, 
and L. E. Joyner of Westtown and James Deveney 
of Holmes also had splendid named collections of this 
flower. Roses were rather scarce, although the display 
of the Star Rose Growers was outstanding among the 
commercial growers, and the amateur exhibit of Dr. 
John B. Carson of Newtown Square was also very 
interesting. In the Conard-Pyle display, Angels 
Matteu, orange-rose; Snowbird, white; Christopher 
Stone, a bright red, and Rouge Mallerin, a deep 
red with delicious damask fragrance, were lovely 
specimens. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Garden Club occupied 
half the space of the show and had no difficulty in 
filling its section with interesting and beautiful ex- 
hibits. The members are rapidly becoming seasoned 
exhibitors, and it was astonishing to see the wide 
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A first prize was awarded to Mr. Robert F. McMurray of Ridgewood, N. J., fora ; , : 
well appointed garden used as an out-of -door living room. geographical range covered by their entries. 


A Sequoia Named for General Lee 


Although it is contrary to the policy of the 
National Park Service to add further to the list of 
names which in times past have been conferred upon 
trees and other natural features of the parks, Secretary 
of the Interior Harold L. Ickes recently made a 
notable exception to this ruling in granting permis- 
sion to the United Daughters of the Confederacy to 
honor the name of General Robert E. Lee by naming 
one of the sequoias in Sequoia National Park, Calif., 
for the great southern leader. 

The General Robert E. Lee tree was selected by 
John R. White, superintendent of Sequoia National 
Park, and is one of the few giant trees within the area 
without fire scars, being as nearly perfect a tree from 
base to crown as could be located in the giant forest. 
The tree is within one-quarter of a mile of other 
venerable monarchs that bear the names of Abraham 
Lincoln, William McKinley, and Chief Sequoia. 


Courses on Trees, Shrubs and Ferns 


Popular botanical topics to be taught at the New 
York Botanical Garden during the coming months 
include three consecutive courses on the identification 


. adage woo ants whi row around New York. The 
Mrs. 1. Newton Williams of Belmar, N. J., was a prize winner with a garden of wo dy pl ‘ ch g . d 
which won the judges’ warm congratulations. first will be a field course for the study of trees an 
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shrubs on the grounds of the botanical garden. Six three-hour 
sessions will be held on Saturday mornings, beginning Sep- 
tember 25 at 9:30 a.m. 

Starting November 13 at 10:30 a.m., ten two-hour classes 
will meet to study the buds, bark, and shape of trees in 
Winter. Leaves and flowers of trees and shrubs will be the 
subject in Spring, in another six-session course to begin on 
April 16 at 9:30 a.m. Native ferns will be studied in a series 
of six lessons beginning April 19 at 4 p.m. 


What It Takes to Make an Evergreen 


Just what it takes in time, labor, and materials to produce 
evergreens ready for use as ornamentals was demonstrated by 
means of living plants in an exhibit from the experiment sta- 
tion at Geneva at the State Fair in Syracuse, N. Y., last month. 
Fir, larch, hemlock, American arborvite, spruce, and cedars 
particularly are started from seed. The seedlings must be 
transplanted from time to time, depending upon the rapidity 
of their growth, and at all times must be protected against 
drouth and cold. A period of five or six years is generally 
required to get the young plants up to a salable size for orna- 
mental plantings. 

Evergreens that do not come true to form from seed may be 
propagated by soft- and hardwood cuttings which are 
handled in much the same manner as seedlings after they once 
strike root. Evergreens require more care and a longer period of 
time for rooting than do cuttings from deciduous plants, the 
time ranging from two months to a year for this stage in the 
propagation of some forms. Certain forms that do not root 
readily from cuttings, such as spruce, may be propagated by 
grafting which is usually done in the greenhouse in January or 
February or in August under glass. The grafted plants are later 
transferred to the field and grown to salable size. 


Naturalizing Daffodils 


HE article in Horticulture of September 1 about daffodils 

was timely and instructive, but, in my opinion, did not 
do justice to the subject of naturalizing. Anyone who has 
the good fortune to own grassland, woodland or orchard, 
where the grass can be left uncut until about July 1 or later, 
will be well repaid if he plants daffodils. The cheapness of the 
bulbs brings them within the realm of everyone. 

In the past 15 years I have planted 
many thousands of daffodils in the 
grass on a rolling piece of land near 
Boston. They have succeeded beyond 
my expectations; each Spring the 
bulbs blossom into wonderful large, 
handsome flowers. I have lost a few 
bulbs that were planted on a low 
spot where they were in stagnant 
water during the Winter, and others 
planted on a high, dry spot where 
they did not get sufficient moisture 
during May and June, when they 
should be developing flowers for the 
following season. I corrected the 
first location with proper drainage 
and now have no trouble. 

Instead of planting a mixture as 
mentioned in the previous article, I 
find planting one kind by itself in 
individual patches more effective. 
The more irregular the patches are, 
the better. The bulbs in the patches 
should be from five to six inches 
apart, as they look thin if planted 
farther apart. 

I have planted them in two ways. 
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Suitable tools take the backache out of bulb planting. 








Christmas Greens Conference in Massachusetts 


A Christmas greens conference is to be held at the Massa- 
chusetts State College in Amherst, beginning at 10 a.m. on 
Tuesday, November 2. It will be in charge of Mr. R. B. 
Parmenter, extension forester, and Arnold M. Davis of the 
college staff. Both these persons will speak on the use of native 
material for Christmas decoration and the proper methods to 
follow in collecting it. In the afternoon, Mrs. Julia Latimer 
of Mamaroneck, N. Y., will speak on “Intriguing Christmas 
Decorations.” 

Garden clubs in the state are endeavoring to have a tagging 
system for evergreens established. 


Lectures at the New York Botanical Garden 


The following lectures will be given at 3:30 p.m. on Sat- 
urday afternoons in October at the New York Botanical 
Garden, Bronx Park, New York City, in the lecture hall of 
the Museum Building: 


October 9. ‘‘Autumn Coloration,’’ by Dr. A. B. Stout, director of the 
laboratories. 

October 16. “‘Gardening Under Glass,’’ by Mr. T. H. Everett, 
horticulturist. 

October 23. ‘“The Everglades Past and Present,’’ by Dr. H. Beaman 
Douglass. 

October 30. ‘Flower Arrangements,’’ by Mrs. Roy M. Lincoln. 


Garden Days at Pennsylvania State College 
Garden days have come to be important events at the Penn- 


sylvania State College. This year’s petunia trials have ex- 
cited widespread interest, and a report on the results will be 
given by those in charge. The dates fixed for the garden days 
are October 12 and 13, with Professor E. I. Wilde in charge. 
The address is merely State College, Pa. 


in Grassland 


First, by stripping off large, irregular patches of sod and 
loosening and enriching the soil beneath with bone meal. I 
then place the bulbs in the loose soil at a depth of four to six 
inches. Secondly, I have used the special bulb planter sold by 
some of the dealers. With the assistance of a boy to place the 
bulbs in the holes, and add a little bone meal, I have been able 
to plant 300 bulbs in one hour when the soil was free from 
stones and tree roots. 

Where the sub-soil is poor, [ 
would suggest using a compost of 
fresh soil with one-third leafmold 
and bone meal (seven pounds to 
one bushel), a small quantity being 
dropped into each hole before the 
bulb is set in place. A little more 
compost may be used as a covering. 
Then the soil should be replaced 
and pressed down. The bulbs will 
thus be given a good start in their 
new quarters. 

It is advisable to cut the grass as 
late in the Fall as possible to insure 
its being short at the time the bulbs 
flower. Inexpensive kinds suitable 
for naturalizing are Emperor, Sir 
Watkin, barri Conspicuus, poeticus 
and White Lady. Yet all hardy daf- 
fodils can be naturalized. If the 
amateur can afford it, he may well 
try a few of the better kinds, such 
as Bonfire, Croesus, Diana Kasner, 
Firetail and Nette O’ Melvenny. 


—John L. Russell. 
Dedham, Mass. 








Tulips for High Color in the Spring 


Bulbs planted now will yield a wealth of 
beauty with the coming of another season 


mother tulips, now known as Breeder tulips, were 

grown for the purpose of producing variegated forms. 
Unicolored tulips were of no value. The stripes on the flower 
represented the value and the more variegated and daintily 
striped the flowers were the more such a tulip cost. From these 
Breeder tulips originated the Bizarre tulips and Byblooms. 
Later on the Rembrandt tulips were originated from the Dar- 
wins. The greatest difference between the Bizarres, Byblooms 
and Rembrandts lies in the fact that the former are rather dull 
in tone on the outside, like the Breeder tulips, whilst the Rem- 
brandt tulips have a gleaming outside color, as have the 
Darwins. 

As told before, these tulips were much beloved formerly. 
All that was variegated drew attention then, but in the 
eighteenth century the quiet colors were more in demand, as 
were the unicolored tulips, so that the Darwins, which ap- 
peared in the second part of that century, had a warm wel- 
come everywhere, especially when splendid colors were to be 
seen in large quantities. 

Nowadays, however, many people have again become 
interested in the fine, picturesque, variegated tulips, which had 
been nearly forgotten. This is not astonishing. He who has 
seen a Bizarre tulip in full light, when the flower was opened 
so that the fine markings were to be seen, will never forget the 
appealing, unique beauty of the flower. 

These tulips should not be planted in large masses, but 
rather in small flower beds along the lawn—12 to 20 tulips 
together, each variety by itself, thus bringing out the different 


A LONG time ago, in the seventeenth century, the old Dutch 


Cardinal Manning stands high among tulips in the breeder section. 


colors. When these tulips are in full flower they will look as if 
Mother Nature had lighted fireworks in the flower cups and that 
the flames were licking up to the very edges. The Bizarre tulip 
Victory, particularly, shows this characteristic. This tulip is 
deep brown with golden flames. The Bizarre tulip Boerhave is 
also yellow flamed on a brown ground, but it is quite different 
from Victory. The latter possesses large flames, whilst Boerhave 
is more daintily marked. 

Gellert is colored differently, with yellow and bronze 
flames on a pale violet ground. The Rembrandt American 
Flag, a sport of Farncombe Sanders, is bright red with white 
flames and a blue base. Cordell Hull is a sport of Bartigon and 
very beautiful. Many other variegated varieties are to be found 
in catalogues. 

Any good soil suits tulips, but a rich, well-drained, sandy 
loam is ideal. Deep digging is essential and decayed farm 
manure, worked in to a depth of a foot below the surface, is 
beneficial. Manure must not come into contact with the bulbs, 
however, and must be well rotted. If manure is not available, 
a dressing of bone meal at the rate of a good handful to the 
square yard will give good results. Planting may continue into 
early November. 

Shallow planting is often a cause of failure with tulips. On 
light land, there should be about five inches of soil above the 
tops of the bulbs. If the ground is heavy, a depth of three to 
four inches will be sufficient. The bulbs may stand six inches 
apart. 

Early double varieties flower a few days later than the 
single sorts. The new Triumph tulips form a link between 
early single and May-flowering sorts, thus affording a succes- 
sion of bloom. The large, tall-stemmed flowers are strongly 
recommended for bedding. Lord Carnarvon, bright rose; Pol- 
lux, rosy violet, shaded purple, and Kansas, which is pure 
white, are outstanding varieties. 

Then come the magnificent late-flowering Darwin tulips, 
which give the most glorious display of all. 

The Parrot tulips, on the whole, are more interesting than 
beautiful, but the rather new Fantasy is one of the handsomest 
tulips one can grow. It belongs in all collections. The others 
do not stand very erect. 

To keep strictly up-to-date, one must also consider the new 
giant-flowered Ideal tulips, which form an improved type of 
Darwins. The flowers are often one-fourth larger than those 
of the regulation Darwin group and begin to open several 
days earlier. 

There are also the Multi-Flowered tulips, sometimes called 
Bunch-Flowering tulips, which have several side shoots, each 
carrying a flower and thus giving from three to six blossoms 
from one bulb. The Lily-Flowering tulips really belong to 
the Cottage or May-Flowering tulip group but are often 
catalogued by themselves because of their distinct character. 
They have lily-like flowers which are particularly useful for 
cutting. 

In addition, there are, of course, many tulip species which 
come early and are particularly useful in the rock garden. One 
kind, Tulipa kaufmanniana, has been crossed with Darwin 
tulips to give a race called T. grullemanni, which remains in 
flower a surprisingiy long time and the different varieties of 
which are easily forced. 

When planting bulbs between other plants, one should put 
the plants in first and set the bulbs between them. A trowel 
should be used for planting the bulbs, unless one has a regular 
planting tool. If a dibber is used for bulbs, they may not set 
firmly at the base of the holes, being suspended half-way 
down with air pockets beneath them. 

It is important to use hard, sound bulbs, and the larger 
bulbs are to be preferred. If an early display is desired, the 
early-flowering single tulips should be planted freely, but 
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Berhave is one of the most distinguished members of American Flag is a new variegated tulip of excellent 
the variegated tulip group. form and habit. 








Aviator Hawkes is a clear rose-colored Darwin tulip Lord Carnarvon is graceful in growth and worthily represents 
which ts especially large. the somewhat new Triumph type. 
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never except in groups of a dozen or more. The colors are 
very bright, and when used in beds these early tulips produce 
charming effects. For cutting, however, and for general garden 
use they are inferior to the Darwin tulips. Their advantage 
comes in the fact that they bloom earlier. 

When one is making a broad edging of crocuses, scillas or 
snowdrops, it is well to take out the soil two inches deep and 
four inches wide, set the bulbs in thickly and cover them well 
with fine soil. 


Fragrance To Be Found in Tulips 


Bb foci sense of smell varies so greatly in different individuals, 
and likes and dislikes are so different, that fragrance in 
flowers is a very debatable subject. I have been greatly inter- 
ested and often amused at my friends’ reaction to the scent of 
fraxinella, for instance. 

As everyone knows, the time of day makes a difference in 
the strength and quality of the odor of flowers. It is evident 
that difference in seasons does also, as my notes on tulip fra- 
grance for the hot, dry Spring of last year differ somewhat 
from those of this cool, moist season. Some tulips have little 
or no odor, others have a scent faintly sweet, or as faintly dis- 
agreeable. Some have an odor which is pleasant at the first 
whiff, but an underlying or after-scent that is not entirely 
agreeable. 

Others are frankly sweet, and of all the tulips in the garden 
this year, the most purely sweet was Marjorie Bowen. Ellen 
Willmott, La Merveille, Pride of Haarlem and De Wet are 
sweet under all conditions. W. T. Ware has an especially rich 
odor. Magnolia, Buff Beauty, G. W. Leak, Mayflower, The 
Fawn, Orient, Arethusa, Dido, Ambrosia, Panorama, Mrs. 
Harold Irving Pratt, and Rosabella may usually be depended 
upon to yield a pleasant reward to the inquiring nose. 

Then, there is a long list of varieties that seem to vary 
according to conditions, being sometimes quite sweet, and at 


Ambrosia may be depended upon to yield a pleasant reward to the inquiring nose. 
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other times only faintly so: Ambergris, Carrara, City of 
Haarlem, Copernicus, Coridion, Dom Pedro, Dream, Mr. 
Farncombe Sanders, Flamingo (Darwin), Georgia, Ingles- 
combe Yellow, John Ruskin, King George V, Lord Carnar- 
von, Memphis, Murillo, Mrs. F. E. Dixon, Nectar, Pink 
Beauty, Raphael, Themis, Twilight, Saloman. 

Among those with little or no fragrance are Afterglow, 
Alsace, Aphrodite, Barbara Pratt, Bouton d’Or, Clara Butt, 
Geisha, Heloise, Leda, Innocenza, King Harold, Mr. Zimmer- 
man, Oranja, Prince of the Netherlands, Salmonea, Sevilla, 
Sophrosyne, Zanzibar. 

Picotee this year had a rather disagreeable scent, although 
I had not noticed it previously. The early double Couronne 
d’Or, of which I am not particularly fond, has a heavy odor 
that I find unpleasant. 

These notes are the result of two years’ rather careful 
observation, and of casual notice for a much longer time. 
Other persons, under other conditions, probably would have 
a somewhat different story to tell. 

—Rachel E. Caughey. 


Antrim, N. H. 


An Interesting Delphinium Sport 


i; MY collection of delphiniums, I have a few plants of a 
Rocky Mountain species obtained last Fall from Evergreen, 
Colo. The species is somewhat dwarf with open inflorescence 
of a rich deep blue that, unlike many blue flowers in North 
Dakota, never fades to lilac-blue but holds its rich blue con- 
tinuously. One specimen, however, shows two distinct shades, 
which since late June, when flowering commenced, have re- 
mained constant in about even proportions. One kind of 
flower was invariably black-blue, much darker than the normal 
type. The others were pale, almost blue flowers. 

It is rather interesting to speculate whether this is a rever- 
sion or a new variety in process of evolution. Anyway, I will 
watch with great interest the result from seeds of this plant. 
Incidentally, two New England native plants like our North 
Dakota conditions immensely—the Sweet Brier rose and 
Coronilla varia, a vetch. The latter runs utter riot everywhere 
and is a distinct acquisition with us, the whole clump in mid- 
Summer being smothered with bright pink fragrant blossoms, 
and for covering a bare spot rapidly cannot be excelled. 


—W.E. H. Porter. 
Hansboro, N. D. 


Begonia Hardy in Tennessee 


ARDINESS is not usually one of the many fine qualities 
of begonias. Collectors love the plants in spite of ten- 
derness and rather temperamental natures. There is a variety, 
however, Begonia evansiana, that is hardy in the best sense 
of the word. It grows outdoors all Summer and then comes 
up the next Spring either from roots of well-grown plants or 
from bulbils dropped thickly from the leaf axils of the same 
mature plants. 

Flowers of B. evansiana are pink. They are borne plenti- 
fully and, while not showy, are distinctly pretty and worth 
while. The leaves are handsome. They make good cut flowers 
as well as being excellent for garden beautification. They do 
well in shade and are therefore useful at the base of shrubs 
and bold flowers with naked stalks. They are also contented 
in beds to themselves near the shadow of a house or wall. 

Cuttings root quickly in water. It might be possible to use 
the plants as house plants after frost, but my experience has 
not extended to that phase of their culture. Six months of 
service outdoors has been proven in a climate that has fre- 
quent Winter temperatures in the twenties and occasional days 
that hover near zero. 

—RMary S. Smith. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER | 











OBERT C. MONCURE’S experience with lilies (Horti- 

culture, August 15) is not uncommon. Various kinds 

are likely to be dormant for a year, even Lilium candidum 

and L. monadelphum szovitzianum. If L. hanson is planted 
in the Spring, it also is given to sulking for a season. 


HILE on the subject of lilies, 1 am wondering if some 

of the dying off of lilies, attributed to disease, has been 
due to a mysterious stem maggot. My own losses have been 
severe in recent years and while I have blamed mites, mosaic 
and botrytis, I have also placed some of the guilt upon a type 
of aphis that afflicts only lilies. This yellow-red spotted aphid 
was first noticed some three years ago, but it may have been 
present longer. Locating on the under side of the leaflets, it 
could easily be overlooked until, as in my own case, the pests 
became so numerous that they showed themselves on the seed 
pods of L. regale. 

Each year since, despite frequent spraying, this pest has 
been with me. Recently a friend brought to me the upper 
part of a specimen of L. speciosum rubrum. The stem, when 
split open, disclosed innumerable orange-colored maggots in 
the center, as many as 20 being located in one inch of stem. 
The foliage showed signs of brown tip. This knowledge 
prompted me to split the stems of many of my tiger lilies 
when I cut them down, and in many of them I found the 
same yellow maggots. These maggots are one-sixteenth of an 
inch in length. Under the microscope, one learns that they 
are legless, with head and tail almost alike. Unlike the usual 
borer, they do not rush forward or backward and although 
in such numbers they do not seemingly bore into the pith like 
the true borers. How far they travel I cannot say, but so far 
I have not found these maggots more than 12 inches below 
the top of the stem. 


OW to fight this new pest is a problem as great as how to 
combat the second-generation type of corn borer, which 
for the first time has made an attack upon my dahlias this sea- 
son. Its presence became apparent only when the tips of almost 
all of my dahlia plants became blackened. This prompted closer 
inspection. The borer seemingly centers at the base of a leaf 
near the tip and then works downward. The borers at first 
are scarcely one-quarter of an inch long. Once they enter the 
growth tip, there is no remedy but cutting out the affected 
tops, which of course means total loss of 
all flowers expected in early September. 
The ordinary borer is a playful beast 
compared with this new menace. Connecti- 
cut has been greatly bothered by this type 
of borer and it is now in New Jersey and 
on Long Island. 


i IS getting late for the moving of ever- 
greens, but there is plenty of time for 
setting out deciduous trees. All work of 
this kind has been made simpler and the 
results more certain by various improved 
methods. I am interested just now in a 
plan which prevents the damage often done 
to trees with thin bark after they have been 
transplanted through what is called sun 
scald. This damage is sometimes serious, 
producing open wounds which offer good 
hiding places for insect pests. 

All trouble of this kind can be avoided 
by using a wrapping material or bandage 





Wrapped trees are proof against rabbits, 
mice and sun scald. 


to be applied by unrolling it from the topmost part of the 
trunk downward. Because of its nature, such a bandage ad- 
justs itself automatically to the contour of the trunk and does 
not buckle. 

The question of protection from rabbits and field mice 
always arises, newly set trees being looked upon by these pests 
with special favor. This new type of covering gives immunity 
from rabbit and mice attacks. That is one reason why it ap- 
peals to me, another being the fact that it is decidedly 
inexpensive. 


T IS quite true that daffodils which have become badly 
crowded may be divided and reset in the Autumn, as noted 
in Horticulture, September 15. This, however, is not the best 
time for such work. I have found that daffodils start to grow 
very soon after their blooming period and that they have 
well-formed roots by the middle of September. It is much 
better, therefore, to dig them up for dividing or moving about 
in the month of July, when they are as near dormant as at 
any time of the year. There is a tendency to forget that much 
activity is going on underground at a time when many bulb- 
ous plants seem to be in a dormant condition. 


HAVE been much pleased with the dwarf Astilbe chinen- 

sis. Seed came to me in 1935 and by good luck I saved three 
plants by carrying them over in the greenhouse in two-inch 
pots. Planted out last June, they began to flower in July and 
at the end of August the blooms were still holding on. Only 
six inches or so tall, this little species seems ideal for a shady 
part of the rockery. The flower spikes are dense and have the 
color of our native Spirea tomentosa, lilac-pink. 


NOTHER little item with the same Chinese specific 
“title,’’ namely Scilla chinensis, was also blooming in 
late August. It is the only Summer-flowering scilla I know 
and its flowers are not unlike those of the feather hyacinth, 
Muscari comosum. Apparently, it is thoroughly hardy, for it 
has stood with me for years. It multiplies very slowly, if at 
all, however, and nothing has ever come from my sowing of 
the seed. 


WAS interested to read a recent recommendation that 

climbing honeysuckles be used for covering banks along a 
roadway. This is good advice if it is taken with a full knowl- 
edge of the rambling tendencies manifested 
by these honeysuckles, and there are many 
sections of the country where honeysuckle- 
covered banks along the roadways may be 
found for miles on end. This is particularly 
true in the South and I have marveled at 
the amount of honeysuckle to be seen in 
driving through Virginia. Men who work 
on the public highways have been trained to 
use honeysuckle vines to hold soil in place. 

The value of the vines to prevent wash- 
ing cannot be questioned, but one wonders 
if their use has not been indulged in rather 
too freely when one sees the adjacent land, 
perhaps pasture or grassland, overrun with 
them. Once entrenched in any location, 
honeysuckle is very difficult to eradicate, for 
the vines root as they run, forming a dense 
mass which chokes out all other growth. 
Honeysuckles are good plants for cover- 
ing banks and waste places, but the wise 
garden maker will use them with discretion. 
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Doubling in Three Flower Families 


Fr. THE August 15 issue of Gardening in New England an 
article entitled ‘“‘A Study of Doubling in Flowers’’ appar- 
ently makes reference to certain plant families the members 
of which do not produce doubles. As this is not entirely in 
agreement with my observation, I am enumerating the excep- 
tions with which I am familiar. 

The pea family (leguminosz) has at least nine doubles, 
possibly many more. Three are in the group loosely known as 
brooms. They are the woadwaxen, Genista tinctoria, Span- 
ish broom, Spartium junceum, and the Scotch broom, 
Cytisus scoparius. The gorse, Ulex europeus, has a double- 
flowered variety and a western dealer offers double Lotus 
corniculatus. 

The only double-flowering tree belonging to the pea fam- 
ily of which I have knowledge is the redbud, Cercis canaden- 
sis, in the collection at the Missouri Botanical Garden, but the 
vines again give us at least three doubles. The genus wisteria 
offers Wisteria sinensis with double purple blossoms, W. 
venusta with white flowers and W. violacea-plena. The last 
named is listed in the catalogue of a Pennsylvania nurseryman 
who describes the flowers as not unlike double Russian violets. 

The figwort family (scrophulariacee) is not as rich in 
doubles as the leguminosx, but double forms of the snap- 
dragon, Antirrhinum mayus, are known. In fact, very hand- 
some ones were exhibited at the 1937 Spring Flower Show in 
Boston. Mimulus luteus gives us a variety with flowers desig- 
nated as hose in hose, really a form of doubling, and Digitalis 
purpurea monstrosa could be called double. 

Three genera of the saxifrage family sometimes have 
double flowers. Deutzia has at least one which is very familiar 
and grown by many nurserymen, commonly known as Pride 
of Rochester. Two herbs belonging to the genus saxifraga 
may be double flowered, the meadow saxifrage, Saxifraga 
granulata, and the little native Virginia saxifrage, S. virgini- 
ensis, which grows in thin soils on rock ledges. But it is in 
the philadelphuses that doubling has run riot. At least six 
distinct double or semi-double varieties of the sweet mock- 
-orange, Philadelphus coronarius, are in existence. These are in 
addition to those in the group of named mock-oranges of 
mixed antecedents, known as hybrids, and embracing such 
varieties, double in varying degrees, as Boule: d’Argent, 
Banniere, Norma, Virginal, Argentine and Glacier. 

Once I found a double lady-slipper orchid, a specimen of 
‘Cypripedium acaule, with several flowers, each having two 
sacs trying to occupy the same space. It was an ugly thing, but 
interesting, and I therefore carefully moved it into my wild 
garden. In my ignorance, I did not then know that this is a 
hazardous operation, so it went the way of most transplanted 
pink lady-slippers and a specimen of great botanical interest 

was lost. 

This finishes the list of doubles in these families as I know 
them. It is probably far from complete. 

—W. C. Curtis. 


South Sudbury, Mass. 
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Crape Myrtle in Northern Gardens 


N° WELL-INFORMED gardener who has admired the 
beauty of the crape myrtle in southern gardens would 
attempt to raise it in the North. Fortunately, however, many 
gardeners, who have a less wide acquaintance, have consis- 
tently made the effort, with the result that we now have some 
very interesting information about Lagerstreemia indica. The 
tree-like top portions are as tender as their native habitat 
would indicate, but their roots will withstand very severe 
Winters if given a heavy leaf mulch. And, unlike many 
shrubs which die back each Winter to make new growth in 
the Spring, their annual growth is neat in shape and well 
formed, rather than leggy, with long, whip-lash canes. 

The plants bloom prolifically in very late Summer, the 
enormous rose-pink trusses rather resembling phlox from a 
distance. Just before cold weather sets in, a wire circle should 
be placed around each plant and filled with leaves. The fol- 
lowing Spring when this is removed, cut the plants back to 
the ground, and they will send up new tops to grow and 
bloom again. It is a far cry, of course, from the magnificent 
crape myrtle of the southern states to this dainty, shrubby 
perennial which it becomes in the North. That, however, 
makes it a nonetheless valuable addition to our gardens, nor 
detracts in the least from its loveliness. 

—Ruth Layton. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


A Little-Known Lily in Virginia 


T WAS with great pleasure that I saw in the July 1 issue 
of Horticulture a picture of John Scheepers’ lily exhibit at 
the Boston Flower Show, featuring Lilium davuricum 
luteum. This lovely clear primrose yellow lily, which shades 
in the center to pure gold, is rather lightly spotted with either 
brown or black, and displays ci:znamon brown anthers. As 
noted, it received an award of merit at the Boston show, and, 
may I add, it also received an award at the Virginia lily show. 
Not only is this lily’s beauty instantly appealing, but it is 
very easy to grow. In form, as the picture shows, it is like the 
large upturned open blooms of the umbellatum-thunbergi- 
anum-elegans group. Like those varieties, it does well the 
first year. A medium-sized American-grown bulb planted six 
inches deep in a sunny part of my garden last Fall, where the 
rather heavy clay loam is well drained, sent up two 18-inch 
stems this Spring, and each of them gave three or four blos- 
soms. This variety is one of the relatively large group of early 
lilies which come into bloom just after L. tenutfolium and 
before L. candidum. The stock of L. davuricum luteum is 
somewhat limited but, fortunately, it is generally listed by 
our best Oregon and Washington lily growers. 


—Esther Ayer Millner. 
Lexington, Va. 


The Illustration on the Cover 


HE unusual blossoms which grace the cover of this issue 

are Clitoria ternatea, more commonly known as the Texas 
Butterfly Pea, although the plant is thought to be of Asiatic 
origin. The flowers of this tropical climber are a bright 
indigo-blue with lighter markings radiating from a greenish 
white throat. They are from an inch and a half to two inches 
long. The foliage is an attractive gray-green. 

This vine attains a considerable height in the lower South, 
where it is hardy. In the North it makes an excellent subject 
for the greenhouse. Dr. J. Horace McFarland reports that 
plants which he set out in his garden late in the Spring of last 
year produced an abundance of bloom all through the season. 
The plants became rather bushy and the twining runners were 
never over three feet long. When frost came, each plant carried 
dozens of long, narrow pea pods. 
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LILIES TO BE PLANTED IN OCTOBER 


7 Scope some of the Japanese lilies do not arrive in this country until December, the bulbs of most other 
lilies are available for planting in October. Certain of the Japanese lilies are now being grown for the market 
successfully in this country. Prompt planting is especially desirable for native lilies. Most lilies can be grown in the 
mixed border or among shrubs. None of them will stand full shade, but many are the better for shading in the 
middle of the day. Good drainage is important for all lilies, in fact much more important than the kind of soil. The 
bulbs should be planted deeper in light, sandy soils than in heavy loams. It is well to mulch newly planted lilies after 
the ground freezes to keep them from being heaved out of the soil in the event of an open Winter. 





Depth to 
Height Blooming Plant in 
Name in Feet Color Date Inches Remarks 

Amabile 2-3 red with black spots July 4+ Turkscap type with flowers three inches across. Free from 

disease. 

Callosum 2-3 orange to scarlet with June-July 4 Small flowers. Valuable only when used in groups. 
dark spots 

Canadense 2-5 orange-yellow to red June-July 6 Readily grown in the garden but better for naturalizing. 
with brown spots 

Concolor 1%-3  vermilion, unspotted June-July 4 A brilliant lily with wide open cups which is useful in the 

(Star Lily) border. 

Creelman 3-5 white flushed with July 8-10 A Regal hybrid but blooming a month later than the Regal 
cream lily. Very large, well colored flowers. Reliable stock is 

not always available as seedlings are often offered. 

Croceum 3-4 orange-yellow spotted June-July 5 A good lily for the hardy border, having erect flowers about 

(Orange Lily) with crimson three inches long. 

Dauricum 2-4 orange-red spotted June 6 Erect flowers sometimes five inches wide. A good border 
with purplish black lily. 

Elegans 1-2 orange-red, slightly June-July a A common lily with many new cultivated varieties to be 
spotted with black- found in the catalogues. Excellent for the border fore- 
purple ground. May have mosaic without showing it and, 

therefore, is best planted away from other lilies. 

Formosanum 2-4 white tinged with green July-October 8 Somewhat resembles the Regal lily but will bloom the first 
on inside and with year from seed started under glass. Price’s variety, the 
purple on outside early form, begins to bloom as Regale finishes. Wilson's 

variety, the late form, blooms from mid-August until 
late October. 

Henryi 4-8 orange-yellow slightly July-August 10 Often called the yellow or orange speciosum. Grows well 

(Henry’s Lily) spotted with reddish among shrubs or in the border and attains unusual height 
brown in cool, deep loam. Very desirable. Often increases 
rapidly. Bleaches badly in full sunlight. 

Japonicum 2-3 clear pink July 6 Unusual in its color and fragrant. Less easy to grow than 

some of the others. 

Martagon 2-4 rose or purplish red June 5 A handsome lily and one to be recommended for amateurs’ 

(Turkscap Lily) with dark spots gardens. 
Pardalinum 3-5 orange-red spotted July 8 A California lily of the turkscap type. Well suited to bog 
(Leopard Lily) with purple; situations. The variety giganteum often reaches the 
yellow at base height of 8 feet. It is recommended. 

Parryi 2-5 lemon-yellow, with June 4 A fragrant California lily with flowers carried horizontally. 
dark brown spots Not as easy to grow as some others. 
on inside 

Philadelphicum 1-3 orange-red spotted June-July 6 Very handsome but extremely difficult to grow in gardens. 

(Wood Lily) with purple Can be naturalized more successfully. 

Pride of Charlotte 3-5 white flushed with sul- July 8-10 A hybrid of the Regal lily and Sargent’s lily. Very vigorous 
phur-yellow inside with leaves which resist frost. Two weeks later than 
and with reddish Regale but with flowers which are slightly longer and less 
brown on outside flaring. Less handsome but highly recommended. 

Princeps 3-5 white with yellow July 8 A development of the Regal lily, which it closely resembles, 
throat and flushed but flowering a week or two later. Recommended because 
pink on outside unusually vigorous and lasting. 

Regale 3-6 white flushed with yel- July 6-8 The most widely planted lily in America and at home in 
low; outside streaked borders and shrub plantings. Often disappears after 
with brown at ribs several years but is readily grown from seed. 

~— (American 3-10  orange-scarlet spotted July 6-8 A particularly good native lily for the mixed border. It 

urkscap Lily) with purplish brown; likes moisture and can be grown in boggy locations if 
also varies to yellow the drainage around the bulb is good. 
and deep crimson 
Tenuifolium 1-3 brilliant scarlet slightly June 4 A beautiful lily for the rock garden with small flowers 
(Coral Lily) dotted with purple which look as if varnished. New varieties Golden Gleam 
and Red Star are fitting companions to the type. 

Umbellatum 2-3 group of hybrids vary- June-July 6 Brilliant but dwarf, early blooming lilies with erect cups. 
ing fromstraw-yellow Some garden makers consider them a little coarse. 
through apricot and 
orange to crimson and 
mahogany 

Willmottiz 4-6 orange-red with numer- July 6 Small turkscap-like flowers which may be grown to advan- 





ous brown dots 


tage in the border or among shrubs. Good but not among 
the first ten. 
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READERS’ LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 














Gladiolus Arrangement Criticized 

|B yew SIR—In your September 1 issue you ask for an 
expression of opinion on the gladiolus arrangement pic- 

tured on the first page. As a-horticultural exhibit, naturally 

one could not criticize it from a picture, so I take it it is from 

the standpoint of an arrangement that you invite comments. 

I am inclined to agree with those who thought it bad. 

In the first place, the decorated container would detract 
from the flowers. In color this would show up even more than 
it does in black and white, which is bad enough. The arrange- 
ment is overcrowded. Too many flowers, spoiling the natu- 
rally good lines of the gladioli. 

Why the accessories? In this picture they do not add a 
thing and would be better left out. Anyway, the book is not 
in good proportion, being too small. The rose is overly senti- 
mental and does not belong here. This is not a mid- Victorian 
or gay-nineties still life. 

The decorations outside the frame (if they were put there 
by the exhibitor) only detract the more from the picture as a 
whole, particularly the box beneath, making a second picture, 
one on top of the other. Surely the table to one side is not 
supposed to be in the same composition. 

And lastly, do my eyes deceive me? Is that asparagus fern 
dripping over the edge of the vase? 

—Geraldine W. Powell. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Discussing the Gladiolus Arrangement 


EAR SIR—Acknowledging your invitation to criticize 
the flower picture reproduced on Page 360 in your Sep- 
tember | issue, I consider the combination of material used 
good. The design seems perfect. Supposing the color harmony 
of the flowers to be everything that the most refined and 
cultivated taste could expect, then there should be nothing to 
detract from the beauty of these flowers, and therefore if a 
plain vase of suitable color had been used, it would have been 
far better. 

Also, it seems too bad to clutter up a small stand with 
superfluous accessories, no matter how much in keeping with 
the garden they may be. There is nothing restful about a 
little table unnecessarily cluttered up. 


—DMargaret R. Shoemaker. 
Norristown, Pa. 


Criticism of Flower Show Schedules 
EAR SIR—NMany beautiful, easily grown perennials are 
absent from gardens and the reason seems to be that they 
are unknown. I mean such plants as Salvia virgata nemorosa, 
S. sclarea, the pink monarda, the blue Geranium tbericum, 
(Enothera speciosa (priceless as an edging in June), and 
CE. fruticosa young. There are many more. 

At flower shows the accent is put so strongly on aquilegias, 
peonies, irises, delphiniums and poppies that they are listed in 
schedules whether their blooming season is over or has not yet 
come. Sometimes elaborate displays of these flowers covered 
with seed pods are seen. 

There may be rules which permit the showing of only a 
single stem of a perennial. Now a single stem of a peony or 
iris can be very beautiful, but a single stem of salvia or 
cenothera means nothing. The English flower shows are filled 
with great vases of these perennials, with the natural result 
that they are grown in most gardens. While not so beautiful 
and spectacular as peonies and irises, they are very much more 


useful, for we all know that any particular variety of peony 
or iris remains in beauty only four or five days, while some 
of these less showy plants last in bloom for weeks. 

The old French proverb that le mieux est l’ennemi du bien 
applies to this situation. Ginothera speciosa is showy enough. 
It is as easily grown as chickweed and blooms for three weeks 
and is good for cutting. 

—Alice Chanler. 
New York, N. Y. 


Growing Tuberoses Near Philadelphia 


EAR SIR—Having grown tuberoses with some success 
for the last 15 years. I am interested in your answer to 
‘Readers’ Questions’’ in the August 15 issue. Mine this year 
were planted May 26 and the first blooms picked August 15. 
The single ones are usually a week or two ahead of the double 
varieties. Of the latter there are hundreds in bloom as this is 
written, in mid-September. So in the region of Philadelphia it 
would be unnecessary to start them indoors. Starting the bulbs 
outdoors the first of May they bloom late in July (around the 
twentieth) and then the Japanese beetles enjoy them. 

I always keep my old bulbs, planting them, with all the 
little new bulbs, in large clumps, just below the surface of 
the ground. So far, each year I have had plenty of blooms 
and clumps of bulbs to give away. 

Hoping this may be of some interest to you and with 
thanks for the help and pleasure you give me, I am 


—Helen B. Garrison. 
Jobstown, N. J. 


Trick Detected by New York Judges 
iy SIR—When reading the experiences of “‘A Roving 


Gardener” in Horticulture concerning tricks seen prac- 
ticed at flower shows, I found mention of anthurium blooms 
which had been freshened by pink enamel. This was at a New 
York show. The writer did not appear to notice that this 
““trick’’ was detected by our competent judges. The exhibit 
was disqualified and the prize to which it might otherwise 
have been entitled was withdrawn. Moreover, the exhibitor 
in question must have been conscious of detection, as he made 
no objection when we wrote him that he had forfeited his 
right to the prize in the particular class in which he entered. 


—Arthur Herrington. 
New York, N. Y. 


Flower Arrangement and Gladioli 


EAR SIR—Many times we hear ‘‘Gladioli are lovely as 
to color, but impossible to arrange.’’ We see them fre- 
quently, two dozen strong (or worse) thrust into narrow- 
necked jars that will barely accommodate the stems, which 
have been all but stripped of foliage. It is true that the foliage 
is stark, but why not try a first cousin, the iris leaf, which is 
more pliant, and gives a complementary curve to the rather 
stiff lines of the blossom stalk. Hemerocallis leaves may also 
be used to advantage for this purpose. 

For a truly exotic effect, I suggest a few blossoms of the 
variety called ‘Mammoth White’’ picked from the stalk and 
arranged in a shallow container with the waxy, dark green 
leaves of the button bush. Also, three blossoms combined 
with a bit of wood rue foliage would be “‘orchids to you,” 
and almost anybody else. Purple, mauve, or white colors are 
best for this arrangement. 

To those who cry out at the idea of foliage other than the 
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gladiolus swordlike “‘leaves,’’ I suggest Professor Victor Ries’s 
bulletins on flower arrangement. His sensible arguments for a 
beautiful effect are most convincing. And some of the illustra- 
tions, likewise the text, in Mrs. Hine’s book on flower 
arrangement will add emphasis. 

—Flora Graves Pease. 
Melrose, Mass. 


Facts About the Angle Pod Vine 


EAR SIR—Various small items have appeared about the 
native vine called angle pod (Gonolobus levis). In these 
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favorable soils this vine climbs the cornstalks as soon as culti- | 


vation ceases, and yields a heavy flow of honey during the 
middle of August. A hive on scales recorded a yield of four 
pounds of honey per day for 15 consecutive days. The honey 
is white, or with a slight pinkish tinge, and has an aromatic 


flavor. The flowers have a pleasing fragrance which is very | 


noticeable in the evening. 


The soil where I have found it (I live in northwest | 


Illinois) is upland, a black, rich well-drained soil that is not 
sandy. I think that any good garden loam would be suitable 
for the plant, especially if deep and rich. It probably does not 
like an extremely acid soil, but one should also avoid over- 
liming. in fact, some portions of the region where it grows 
naturally are not very rich in lime. © 

I would emphasize again that the plant is very hardy and 
very resistant to heat and drought, one of the most satisfac- 
tory in that respect. In addition, it is never unkempt in ap- 
pearance. The small, whitish flowers are in clusters not larger 


than the clusters of candytuft flowers—perhaps even smaller | 


and less conspicuous. Small roots six to ten inches long 
planted in the garden grew for me, and bloomed the second 
Summer. 

—C. B. Coleman. 
New Windsor, III. 


Aqua Ammonia Kills Dahlia Borers 
EAR SIR—It seems too bad that people think they have 
to go to all the trouble suggested on Page 340 of your 
August 15 issue to get rid of borers in dahlias, when a few 
drops of aqua ammonia in the hole with a medicine dropper 
will do the job just as well without noticeable injury to the 


plant. A bit of cotton soaked in the ammonia and inserted | 


with a pair of tweezers into the hole a borer makes in a tree 
works also. A hypodermic syringe will serve better for rose flies, 


or carpenter beetles, as we call them. The fumes are quickly | 


fatal. 
—C. E. Kendel. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Blood Lilies in the West Indies 
iy. SIR—I was interested to see in your issue of August 





1 the picture on Page 329 of the blood lily. I have just | 


returned from the West Indies, where I saw this plant grow- 
ing in the dooryards of several houses in Trinidad, and once 
in Grenada. The natives called them the Resurrection Flower 
or the Sacred Heart. They are considered lucky flowers to 
give a person going on a journey. 

—Margaret Loring Thomas. 
New York, N. Y. 


An Unusually Deep Rooted Rose 


ir SIR—Here is an argument in favor of deep and 
thorough preparation of the rose bed. A rose plant that 
we had cherished for many years finally “‘gave up the ghost.”’ 
On digging out the root we found that it had gone down to 
a depth of about two feet. This bed had been deeply trenched 
and heavily manured before setting the plants. 
—Rebecca Parker. 

Salem, Ind. 








Paint this Tulip 


—golden flame against a deep brown background 
—or yellow and brown flame on a pale violet ground 
—or bright red with white flame on a blue base 
—and other striking color combinations 


and you have only a faint idea of the unusual beauty of these 


many-hued, picturesque Holland Tulips called 


By-blooms and Bizarre 


You can’t imagine anything more lovely. Only Nature, and the 
inherited skill of Holland growers, could have brought them to 
their present day glory—down through the centuries—from their 
sturdy ancestors, the Old Dutch Mother tulips. In bloom they are 
as though Nature had lighted fireworks in their cups—brilliant 
flames licking up the edges—the bold brushes of a Rembrandt 
thrilling you with its magic. 
You will rejoice in the lively gaiety and style-sweep of these 
Tulips in your garden next Spring—if you plant a collection 
NOW. 
COLLECTIONS—careful assortments of fine 
varieties—100 bulbs $7.50, 1000 $70.00. 


John Scheepers Inc. 
Flower Bulb Specialists 
528 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Write at once for 


“Beauty from Bulbs” 
our 1937 catalogue. 


Over a hundred 
Highest Awards 
for Supreme Merit. 
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DAFFODILS—for Naturalizing 


A selection of splendid varieties which are especially fine for permanent 
plantings among trees or shrubs, and in the grass, or in any spot that 


suggests a natural effect. 

Emperor (Trumpet). A fine pure yellow. $1.15 per doz.; $8.50 per 100. 

Princeps Maximus (Trumpet). Clear yellow trumpet with white perianth. $.95 
per doz.; $7.00 per 100. : 

Bernardino (Incemparabilis). Creamy white with pale yellow cup, stained apricot 
at the edges. $1.15 per doz.; $8.50 per 100. 

Bonfire (Barri). Creamy white with deep yellow cup, edged orange. $1.35 per 
doz.; $10.00 per 100. 

Firebrand (Barri). Ivory white with vivid scarlet cup. $.95 per doz.; $7.00 per 100. 

Queen of the North (Leedsi). Snowy white with dainty lemon cup. $.70 per doz.; 
$5.00 per 100. b 

Poeticus, Old-fashioned Poet’s or Pheasant’s Eye Narcissus. Pure white, scarlet 
center. $.80 per doz.; $6.00 per 100. y / 3 

Orange Phoenix (Double). Creamy white tinged with reddish orange. $1.20 per 
doz.; $9.00 per 100. 


“GOLD MEDAL” BULBS 


BRECK'S 


Boston, Mass. 


85 State Street 85 Franklin Street 








NOW IS THE TIME TO PLAN YOUR FALL PLANTING 


We offer for your consideration: 
Peonies of the world’s choicest 
Evergreens in a wide variety 
Perennials of the hardiest and best 
Deciduous shrubs and trees suitable for any 


climate or location 
May we help you with your problem? 


Catalog 
CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(Thurlows and Stranger, Inc.) 
WEST NEWBURY MASSACHUSETTS 








ORCHID FLOWERED DAFFODIL 


Triandrus “T halia’’—a delightful novelty for the open garden, a 
gem for the rockery and splendid for forcing. Bears three to four 
exquisite, medium-sized, slightly nodding, pure white blooms on 
each 10-inch dark green, reed-like stem. 


Bulbs, each 30c; doz. $3.25, 50 or more at 25c each, 
postpaid on Cash orders. 


Complete Bulb Price List in Color Free! 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 Faneuil Hall Square Boston, Mass. 
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How To Make Gardens Look Larger 


GARDEN plot which is long and narrow may be made 
to look wider by the following means: See that the 
majority of straight lines run across the strip—at right angles 
to the longer axis. This does not mean dividing small gardens 
into little square plots, of course, but if this idea is applied 
with intelligence the proportions of the finished garden will 
be much altered in appearance. Borders, trellises, paths and 
hedges are to be considered. 

Nothing produces an effect of breadth and spaciousness so 
well as a lawn, even a small lawn, provided that it is well 
proportioned. It gives one a sense of freedom to step out onto 
an expanse of mown grass, and the flowers look much better 
with the green turf as a foreground. Have the lawn, then, 
close up to the house, with the main flower border beyond it. 

The effect of length can best be obtained by using a nar- 
row, straight path, preferably flanked by flowers, and leading 
to some object which will carry the eye at once to the far 
end. This effect will be heightened if the path be spanned by 
arches, with the space on each side screened from view by 
hedges. 

The statement is often made that a path should never be 
straight if this can be avoided. Consequently many garden 
paths twist and twine like snakes, for no good reason, for 
they might as well run straight from one end to the other. 
It should be borne in mind that the whole object of a path 
is to provide a way of getting from one point to another. The 
only reason for a curved path is to avoid some object, through 
which it is impossible or undesirable to cut. By all means 
have a path wind around a rockery, a tree, or a pool, but if 
there is nothing in the way, let it be straight. 


Success With Tuberoses in Virginia 


| > ipheo read in Horticulture for August 15 a query as 
to tuberoses failing to bloom. I should like to send my 
experience, which covers many years. I have, blooming now, 
many clumps of these very fragrant flowers, the bulbs of 
which have been in use from ten to 15 years. These bulbs, 
even after this long period, have produced this season about 
50 stalks of blossoms. 

My method of caring for them is very simple. Before a 
killing frost, usually by October 15, the roots are lifted, the 
tops cut off an inch or two above the root and separated into 


DON’T BURN YOUR LEAVES! and don't destroy other garden wastes 


They are Invaluable as Fertilizers 


MIX THEM WITH ADCO and change them 
into rich organic manure. The work can be 
done on top of the ground 
or in a pit as illustrated. 
It is easy — anybody can 


clumps five to six inches in diameter, each clump having one 
or more large tubers. They are dried in the sun for a few days, 
then packed in cartons with layers of newspaper between the 
roots. They are stored in a frost-proof cellar. 

In early May I plant them out in my rose beds. Planting is 
very shallow, the top of the root being just covered. They 
like plenty of water and the soil of the rose beds seems to suit 
them perfectly. As the tuberoses bloom at a rather slack time 
of the roses, they never fail to attract garden visitors. 

I grow the single Mexican form and the double Pearl with 
equal ease. They are charming surrounded by ageratum. 
—Mrs. Barton A. Cameron. 
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layer of rubbish. cs 
All these wastes are rich in plant o.— wel the layer « | 

food if treated by the famous rubbish thoroughly. 

ADCO method. Why notstarttoday? GetADCOfrom  4.—Spiinac aucu on the 
your seeds n.an or direct from us. Ask us for your copy layer. Repeat 2, 3 and 4 


of “Artificial Manure and How to Make it”— Pd bm Near Sa oun. 


KILLER for LAWNS which eradicates 


ADCO WORKS, Carlisle, Pa, 520% shite stimulating tne grass. 25- 
Plant Tested Seeds 











Gordonsville, Va. 











Freshly dug 


in TESTED SOIL 


To assure success, you should know as much about 
your soil as about your plants and seeds. This 
easy-to-use kit will give you all essential informa- 
tion for a successful lawn and garden. Tests for 


nitrogen, phosphorus, potash 
and acidity. 


SUDBURY SOIL 
TEST KIT 1 50 


Complete with 
instructions and data 
on plant needs.... 


Mail orders promptly filled. 


SUDBURY SOIL TESTING LABORATORY 
P.O. Box 648 South Sudbury, Massachusetts 








MADONNA LILIES 


Large bulbs $2.50 doz. 4 for $1.00 
Jumbo bulbs 3.50 doz. Sfor 1.00 
Daffodils—Trumpet—Mixed 
Blooming size 100$3.00 33 for $1.00 
Large 100 4.50 20for 1.00 
Daffodils—King Alfred 
Blooming size 100 $4.50 20 for $1.00 
Large 100 6.00 15for 1.00 
Darwin Tulips Mixed 
Top size 100 $4.00 25 for $1.00 
Second size 100 2.90 S3for 1.00 
For the cutting garden or mass planting 
the second size is preferable to the first. 
Iris German Mixed 12 for $1.00 
Price List on Request 
NELSON BULB FARMS 
WETHERSFIELD CONN. 











Growing the Blue African Lily 


HE blue African lily, Agapanthus umbellatus, is ideal for 

growing in large tubs and vases on verandas and porches, 
or for placing on lawns and terraces. It should be left undis- 
turbed for several years but demands an abundance of water 
during the growing season. Frequent applications of liquid 
manure improve the flowers. In Winter the plants should be 
removed to a frostproof cellar or a cold greenhouse, but they 
must never be allowed to become dust dry, even in Winter. 
Repotting should be carried out in March. The best compost 
consists of good fibrous loam with a liberal addition of well- 
decayed manure. 
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The Prevention of Gladiolus Thrips 


A’ THIS season of the year gladiolus growers are making 
plans to combat the gladiolus thrips which has caused so 
much injury in flower gardens during the past eight years. 
This small black insect is especially injurious to the gladiolus 
corms in storage. If the pests are not curbed they remain on 
the corms until planting and then work their way between 
the sheaths of the leaves, where it is practically impossible to 
apply control agents, and continue on up to the flower spikes. 
The result is a silvery spotted appearance of the leaves and a 
series of streaked and mottled blossoms with edges so crinkled 
as to keep the florets from unfolding properly. 

The most effective way to prevent injury by thrips is to 
treat the corms while they are still in storage with one of three 
different materials, namely, cyanide, naphthalene, or corrosive 
sublimate. All of these materials have been tested experiment- 
ally and have been used by gladiolus growers without appar- 
ent injury to the corms, providing they were sufficiently dry 
before treatment. Corms should be dried for at least a month 
after they have been dug before treating with any of the mate- 
rials mentioned. After they have been treated they should be 
stored in a cool place at a temperature of 33 to 45 degrees 
Fahrenheit, to prevent reinfestation. Needless to say, they 
must be kept separated from infested stock or from trays, con- 
tainers or clothing which might harbor thrips. 

The best way to determine thrips injury is an examination 
of the corms in storage. Thrips injury appears as a roughened 
darkened area on the surface of the corms where the thrips 
have been feeding. 

Satisfactory results can be obtained through the use of 
naphthalene flakes by distributing the material in the tray with 
the corms at the rate of one teacupful to a tray one foot by two 
feet, or one ounce (two tablespoonfuls) to 100 corms for small 
lots. The corms should be exposed to this treatment for a period 
of three weeks at 60 degrees Fahrenheit in order to kill all stages 
of the insect. Trays or other containers should be covered with 
some kind of heavy material like tarpaulin to keep the fumes 
within the containers. Crushed moth balls may be used if 
naphthalene is not available. 


Geneva, N. Y. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Several proprietory remedies now on the market can be 
used successfully. They are not expensive or difficult to use. More specific 
information will be given to those writing to this office for it. 


—Foster L. Gambrell. 





A Charming Border Combination 


GROUP of three plants in my perennial border gives such 

a lovely effect in the Spring that I carry the picture in 

my mind’s eye long after it is gone. The planting is made in 

the form of a triangle and is a beautifully blended combina- 
tion of yellow, blue and white. 

The fleabane, Erigeron speciosus, produces large, blue, 
yellow-centered, daisy-like flowers. Anthemis flowers in yel- 
low and cream, carried above clumps of finely cut foliage, look 
like single chrysanthemums. And the hardy turfing daisy, 
Mattricaria tchihatchewi, has little white flowers with yellow 
centers. 

Each of these perennials grow 18 to 20 inches tall and all 
bloom at the same time. The plants require just a common 
garden soil and a situation in full sun. Each of them is also 
lovely for cut-flower arrangements. 

While listed as a perennial, with me the old stalk of 
matricaria does not live over Winter. However, it does self- 
sow. In order to be sure to have it in bloom at the same time 
as the erigeron and the anthemis, I take up small plants of 
matricaria in the Fall and set them out early in the Spring. 
This gives me larger clumps than the seedlings that appear in 
the Spring, and I am sure of them. 

—Anna Johanning. 


Baldwin City, Kans. 
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FALL PLANTING’S HERE! 








And it is preferred by many to Spring planting. We offer 
some really surprising bargains this Fall—more than a 
thousand evergreens, trees and shrubs to choose. Some 
are scarce and will be sold out by Spring. 














OUR AUTUMN CATALOG RARER TREES 
gladly mailed on request. You (ball of earth) 
will find, quality considered, you Red-flowering Dogwood each 
can buy cheaper and safer 12-18 inches, 2-yr. grafts ..... $ .90 
from us. 18-24 inches, 3-yr. grafts ..... 1.25 
. Pfitzer (silver) Juniper 
ee ree 1.00 
EVERGREEN Franklinia (Gordonia) 
eee ee 1.25 
BARGAI NS Koster Blue Spruce 
25 100 1000 ee 1.90 
White Spruce (Picea alba) Kelsey Berry-bush Yew 
8-15 inches XX $3.00 $11.00 $ 75 1% feet (with berries) ........ 3.00 
Hemlock (Tsuga canadensis) 
10-15 inches X 5.00 17.50 150 
Douglas Fir (Pseudotsuga) BULBS and PLANTS 
8-15 inches XX 5.00 17.00 110 gg oo from oe 
Red ; a ! Not any “bargain assort- 
8-12 —— 8.00 55 ment” but strict top-size, named 


Scots Pine (p. sylvestris) 
12-20 inches XX 11.00 
Japan Yew (taxus cuspidata) 
Upright, for hedges 

10-12 inches XX 10.00 36.00 
2-2% feet XXX 16.50 55.00 


bulbs. 


95 IRIS from 2 for 25 cents — your 
selection of 100 varieties. 


PEONIES—tThe best in the world 
and described so you can select 
easily. 


300 
430 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


Est. 1878 


50 Church St., New York City 











Distributors of 
FLORIDA HUMUS 


ATLANTA: Evans Implement Co. 


AUBURN, N. Y.: George J. Nicht 
AUGUSTA: Fruitland Nurseries 
BALTIMORE: 


E. Miller Richardson & Co. 
BINGHAMTON: A. L. Davis’ Son 
BOSTON: Joseph Breck & Sons 

Perry Seed Company 

BRISTOL, VA. Wood-Howell Nurseries 
CINCINNATI: 

J. Chas. McCullough Seed Co. 


CLEVELAND: Sidney L. Dryfoos 
DETROIT: Terminal Sales Corp. 
JACKSONVILLE: 


Jacksonville Landscape Co. 
LOS ANGELES: 

Germain Seed & Plant Co. 
LOUISVILLE: Bunton Seed Co. 
MANCHESTER, N. H.: 

John B. Varick Co. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN.: 

The Frank S.Platt Co. 
NEW ORLEANS: Reuter Seed Co. 
NEW YORK (also Long Island & 

» de): Stumpp & Walter Co. 
NORFOLK, VA.: Geo. Tait & Sons 
PHILADELPHIA: Henry A. Dreer, Inc. 
PITTSBURGH: Beckert Seed & Bulb Co. 
PORTLAND, ME.: Kendall & Whitney 
PORTLAND, ORE.: 

The Chas. H. Lilly Co. 
PROVIDENCE: W. E. Barrett Co. 
ROCHESTER, N.Y.: Hart & Vick, Inc. 
SEATTLE, WASH.: 

The Chas. H. Lilly Co. 
ST. LOUIS: St. Louis Seed Co. 
WASHINGTON, D. C.: 

Balderson Co., Inc. 
WATERBURY, CONN.: 
H. S. Coe Co., Inc. 
WORCESTER, MASS.: Ross Bros. Co. 


FERTILITY 


for years to come 





Unlike the temporary stimulation 
that you get with fertilizers, Florida 
Humus adds fertility to your soil for 
years to come. It encourages strong 
healthy root growth; it holds mois- 
ture to help your plants and grasses 
through long dry spells; and it sup- 
plies natural organic nitrogen, re- 
leased a little at a time with every 
wetting, over many seasons. .. . Fall is 
an ideal time to apply Florida Humus 
—both to your lawn and to your flower 
beds. Write today for useful booklet 
— Nature’s Storehouse of Fertility. 
Florida Humus Co., 141-R Milk St., 
Boston, Mass. 


FLORIDA 
HUMMUS 


Nature’s Storehouse of Fertility 


Mined and manufactured at Zellwood, Fla. 
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Accepted as the best—the 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


PERMANENT when marked with 
ORDINARY LEAD PENCIL 
You can really de- 
pend on this. Now 
in thousands of fine 
gardens without a 
single complaint. As 
attractive as they are 
convenient. Beauti- 
ful inconspicuous 
gray-green coior har- 
monizes with plants, 
soil and rocks. Mark- 
ings erasible with 
pencil rubber. Five 
styles covering all 
label problems. 
Order a trial lot now 
(returnable if 





unsatisfactory ) 
or send for free samples 

PERFECT 25 100 

Border Label (5”) ...... $2.00 $7.75 

Rock Garden Label (4”) .. 1.75 6.75 

Show Garden Label (7”) .. 2.50 9.50 
Tie-On Labels with wire 

at 2 bo rr 3.00 


Pot Labels (4” x %” tapered) 2.50 
HOWARD HAMMITT 654 Mam St.,Hartford,Conn. 
A A a A an Er seed 








CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head, Nassau County 
New York 


HYBRID YEWS 
SPECIMEN LILACS 


In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PEONIES 

IRISES 
PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


MRs. T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETRESS 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 


















DREER’S 


GORGEOUS 


SUNSET 
LILY 


Lilium pardalinum 
giganteum 


A stately plant, 5 
to 6 ft. high, 
crowned with masses 
of large, showy 
blooms. Gracefully 
reflexed brilliant 
scarlet-red flower petals 
—lower third bright 
yellow dotted deep 
crimson-red. Order and 
plant now—blooms next 
July. Bulbs 50c each; 
_* for $1.35. Postpaid. 












HENRY A. DREER 


360 Dreer Building, Philadelphia, Pa, 








Protect 


hemp Plantings With 


: yy Rodephklys a 


Amazing discovery keeps mice, rats 
and moles from destroying tulip, nar- 
cissus, lily and other bulb plantings. 
Non-poisonous. Clean. Easy to use. 
Economical. Tested and used by na- 
tionally known bulb growers. Sufficient 
for 100 bulbs, only $2.00 delivered; 
for 250 bulbs, only $3.75. Order to- 


day. Free literature on request. 


ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc. 
177-H Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


164 JOHN ST. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





1524 SOUTH WESTERN AVE. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


seeds are moist. 





tamnus, 
incarvillea, 


against drying out. 


this treatment, cannas, 





The Refrigerator as a Garden Tool 


AM SURPRISED that more gardeners do not know about 
the use of the household electric refrigerator as a garden 
tool. The reason for the slow germination of many species is 
that they require a period of after-ripening at a lower tem- 
perature than is normally used for storing dormant seeds. 
This after-ripening, however, does not take place unless the 


In most efficient refrigerators, the area just below the cool- 
ing coils will be near 41 to 43 degrees, which is just the right 
temperature. If seeds of difficult germination are placed between 
damp blotters, and covered with damp peat moss, they may 
be expected to show activity in from eight to 20 days. 

I have seen statements that the seed should be frozen in the 
ice-cube trays, but this is unnecessary, since the period during 
which the seed is frozen is lost. 

Perhaps the most satisfactory way to handle fine seed is to 
use glassine or cellophane envelopes, into which the seed is 
placed, mixed with half and half peat moss and brick dust or 
powdered broken flower pots. This mixture should be forced 
through a 16-mesh or finer screen before using. When the seed 
show signs of germinating, the entire mixture should be strewn 
over the surface of the pot or seed bed. 

This method of handling difficult-to-germinate seeds has 
been successful in the case of the following species: Aconitum, 
Adonis vernalis, anemone, Asperula odorata, clematis, dic- 
dicentra, dodecatheon, gentiana, Helleborus niger, 
iris, peronia, Phlox decussata, primula, 
saxifraga, hardy aster and humulus. 

Another type of dormancy is that which requires high heat 
to germinate, exactly the opposite problem. This is the case 
with ipomza, canna, trollius, and others. The most simple 
way to handle them is to pour boiling water over the seed, 
and place the container where it will cool quickly. Plant as 
soon as the seed can be handled. These species, I have found, 
| will stand high heat. In the greenhouse they can be placed 
directly on the steam-heating pipes if precautions are taken 


The heat of the ordinary room radiator, however, is too 
high for safety, unless the flat or pot in which the seed is 
planted be raised above the top at least eight inches. Under 
ipomzas, 
brought into active growth in five days, contrasted with the 
ordinary period of from four to five weeks. 

While on the subject of seeds, it might be well to mention 
| the best method of keeping delphinium seeds if it is not prac- 
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lilium, 


and others have been 





ticable to plant them as soon as ripe. Commercial seedsmen keep 
them in tightly sealed glass containers. The temperature (if | 
under 75 degrees) is not important, but dryness is. To keep | 


seeds of this perennial at home, use small glass vials, corking | 


If the weather is extremely dry during the latter part of the 


| 

| them tightly and storing them at ordinary room temperature. 
| ripening period, it is a good idea to place a drop or two of 
| 


water in the vial. 


In checking this method of keeping delphinium seed, how- 
ever, it is well not to condemn it if it fails in the case of seed 
from only one plant. Delphiniums are notoriously capricious 
in failing to set fertile seed. If used with mixed seed, this 


method is highly effective. 


Western Springs, III. 


—R. M. Carleton. | 








MERTENSIA VIRGINICA 


Virginia Blubelis are described by Farrer as 
“generous, tall and spraying heads of ample 
flowers in tones of clear china-blue and pink 
and lavender and turquoise, waving and 
shining on the spreading handsome stems.” 
Plant now in the half-shady border with late 


daffodils. 
$1.20 for 10 $2.25 for 25 


Dormant roots 
Fresh-dug roots 1.50 for10 3.00 for 25 
(Add Postage) 


GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 








AUTEN PEONIES| 


The finest new Japs and singles now 
available are Auten originations. 
Auten double Peonies are outstand- 
ing. Auten red Peonies set an en- 
tirely new standard for brilliance 
and enduring color. Send for list. 


EDW. AUTEN, JR., Princeville, Il. 
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INTERESTING 


BULBS 


Delightful newer kinds for the distinctive 

garden. Plant now for blossoms next Spring. 

TALINUM CALYCINUM. Months of sun- 
bright cherry vividness. 5 for 75c. 

CAMAS LILY. High-clustered stars of 
azure delight. 14 for 50c. 

TRILLIUM LUTEUM. Lemon buff flowers 
over marbled leaves. 3 for 65c. 

CRIMSON SATIN FLOWER. Brevoortia 
Ida-Maia. Glorious color. 4 for 50c. 

PLUME HYACINTH. Feathery, fluffy lilac- 
shred tassels. Unique. 7 for 50c. 

CALLIPRORA. Wide stars of salmon buff, 
brown-striped. 9 for 50c. 

WAND-BELL. Dierama. Tail, swaying 
wands, hung with rosy bells. 5 for 50c. 


Most interesting bulb list, sent on request. 
I specialize in the unusual. 


REX. D. PEARCE 














New GARDEN SASH | 
Glazed $4 Q5 
Painted I 


Open — Unpainted 
without glass .75c 
Handy Size — 2x 4 ft. 
Light weight — 14 Ibs. 
Easily clipped together to 
form Hot Beds, Miniature 
Greenhouses, Garden Wind- 
breaks. Durable—made of 

Air Dried Gulf Cypress. 








Send for 
folder C 


LORD & BURNHAM CO. 


Irvington, N. Y. 




















mparrenn.s 


4 Large Bulbs 25c 
om Large Bulbs $1.00 


POSTPAID—Your choice of 


EMPRESS 
White Petals and 
Yeliow Trumpet 







* EMPEROR 
Rich Full Yellow 
Petals - Trumpet 
These two tavorites are splendid 
companion plants. Valuable for 
beds, borders and cutting 


BULB CATALOG FREE 
GARDENVILLE BULB GROWERS 


RFD 6, BOX 516-H, TACOMA, WASH. 


LILIES ONLY 


Our business is devoted entirely to the 
growing of better Lilies for American 
gardens. Write today for our Fall cata- 
logue containing descriptions and cul- 
tural information on nearly 100 varieties. 


EDGAR L. KLINE 
OSWEGO OREGON 
































Bulletin No. 6-F tells 
‘How to Attract Wild 
Birds’ by tested methods, 
feeds and equipment. 
Unusual Christmas gifts 
illustrated. The feeder 


shown here with a bag of 
special grain and seeds and 
a Howes Bird Attractor 
sent postpaid for only $3. 


HOWES BIRD ATTRACTORS 
77-6 RACHELLE AVE., STAMFORD, CONN. 








-PEONY ARISTOCRATS 


For Your Yards and Gardens 


Only best of old and new varieties, at at- 
tractive prices. Our Catalog names best 
commercial cut-flower varieties, and gives 
valuable planting and growing instructions. 


HARMEL PEONY COMPANY 
Growers of Fine Peonies since 1911 
BERLIN MARYLAND 


SUNSET LILY 


A grand new Lily for 
your garden. Easy cul- 
ture. Gorgeous blooms, 
scarlet and gold. 

40c each 
3 for $1.00 Prepaid 


Write for Catalog 











YEREX BULB GARDENS 
TIGARD, OREGON 
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DECORATIVE 


METAL FLOWER-POTS 


Hand-made in Old Santa Fé of Copperloy. Pew- 
ter finish with metal applique trim of same, or 


painted to order with pewter finish applique trim. 


Recent scientific investigations prove that plants 


grow better in metal pots. Choice of red, green, 
black, yellow, blue or turquoise. 


’ diameter, 54,” ~- 
Pewter Finish $1.75 Painted $2.00 


ANTIQUE PEWTER FINISH 
Solid copper a plique flower trim 
51%” diameter, 6} YFP ig 
Shipped prepaid a... in U.S.A. 
+: ~ aaaeaes MASTER CRAFTSMEN 
Santa F New Mexico 


errr ee $2.75 








oA S Aittle > Book * 
ahout Roses 


lives with Roses and Peonies too. 
hi} Shows in glowing, natural colors the 
<} most promising Rose introductions and 
» the cream of standard kinds; tells all 
if about culture, pruning, etc. Many » 
Special Offers are listed for Fall plant- 
& ing. This unusual! Catalog is sent free |} 
to garden owners east of the Mississippi |W 
i River; 35¢ elsewhere. Write today. 
GEO. H. PETERSON, INc. \ 
NURSERY: PARAMUS RD.,ARCOLA,.N.J. 
MAIL: BOX 45 FAIR LAWN, N. J. 





ae a 








Bargains for Fall Planting 


Hemerécallis—10 vars. covering season’s bloom $1.75, 
3 each (30 plants) $4, Lycoris Squamigera $1; 3, 
$2.50. Daffodils, 5 ea., 5 kinds, $1 or choice of 10 
Lilies. 2 ea., 5 kinds, 3 Peonies, pink, white, red. 
36 Grape Hyacinths, 36 Star of Bethiehem, 25 dwart 
Iris, 6 Oriental Poppies, 25 Darwin Tulips. Labeled, 
prepaid. Any 6, $1, collections $5. 100 Daffodils 
$3. Includes 20 vars. in 9 types—covers 6 wks. 
bloom—fine oo Alfred, Buttercup, Bernar- 
dino, Sassenheim, 

HOWARD GARDENS, REPUBLIC, MO. 





4838 Spokane Avenue 


LILACS 


On Own Roots — No Grafts 


Rare Species and French Hybrids 
Introductions of Wilson, Lemoine, etc. 


Catalogue Free 


UPTON NURSERY COMPANY 


Detroit, Michigan 





Freshly Dug Roots on 
Coral (tenuifolium) ..... $1.00 per 12 
Regal (regale) .......... 1.50 per 12 
Willmott’s (Willmotti#) .. 2.00 per 12 
All of above should give 2 to 10 
blossoms in 1938 


GEO. L. RICE, Fitchburg, Mass. 











HARDY GARDEN PHLOX 


Also Colorado Natives and Rock 
Garden novelties. Send for free 
catalogue—just off the press. 
ROCKMONT NURSERY 
Box 266 Boulder, Colorado 











Rare and Fancy Camellias 


HORTICULTURE 


The Garden Furniture in Winter 


SE gprvseegie furniture requires attention at this season. Two 
coats of a good lead paint should be given if the furni- 
ture is to remain exposed in the open. The original paint may 
not have become chipped or blistered, but it is certain to get 
discolored with exposure and in time will lose its waterproof- 
ing quality. Washing with soap and hot water should come 
first if painting is to be done. If the grime is not removed, the 
first coat of paint will mix with the soot and give a cream 
color instead of the pure white obtained when the furniture 
has been washed. When cleaning off the old paint, do not 
forget the underside. 

If the paint has blistered, thus exposing the wood, the 
depressions should be filled with putty, which may also be 
used in cracks. When the putty has hardened, it can be 
smoothed off level with sandpaper, a fine grade being used. 
Two brushes make the painting easier, and they should be 
flat brushes. One measuring half an inch is useful for painting 
between the slats of a seat, and another, two inches broad, 
makes for rapid work on the rails and larger portions of the 
woodwork. 

The paint for the first coat can be thinned by the addition 
of turpentine and linseed oil. Apply this evenly over the sur- 
face and allow it to become hard dry, when it is again rough- 
ened with coarse glasspaper. The final coat should not be 
thinned unless the tin has been in stock for a long period, 
when equal quantities of turpentine and linseed oil are to be 


used. 


Ground Covers Among Perennials 


OR a ground cover in a perennial bed or border I have 

found nothing as easy to grow, or as beautiful, as the little 
heartsease, or the small-flowered viola, as it is properly called. 
Both annuals and perennials must be planted a distance apart 
to give room for spreading as they grow. This leaves unde- 
sirable empty spaces and that is where I use the heartsease 
for early Spring display. As the other plants increase in size 
and the blooming period of the little violas is over, they can 
be pulled out. Later in the season I use the rose moss, or portu- 
laca, in the same way and also where for some reason plants 
have died or become an eyesore. Among larger plants the 
petunia is more suitable. The flowers self-sow very readily, 
making it an easy matter to obtain extra plants. 

Still another method is to set in, or sink, potted plants in the 
empty spaces. I use such plants as zephyranthus, geranium, 
coleus or even a potted chrysanthemum—anything to fill in 
the empty space that is sure to loom up one time or another in 
the garden. 


—Anna Johanning. 
Baldwin City, Kans. 


When Digging Rhubarb for Forcing 


ARDENERS who intend taking a few roots of rhubarb 
into the cellar in November or later, should dig the roots 
now, in order that they may be well frozen before being 
forced. Rhubarb responds to heat far more rapidly after a 
preliminary freezing and has a much better flavor. It is well 
to pile the roots upside down on the ground for the frost to 
get at them, and let them become frozen hard. One should not 
attempt to force the same roots two years in succession. 














quisite winter-flowering evergreens 


There's a thrill in growing these ex- 


of 


regal dignity; their alluring color tones 


MILL RED SPIDERS... 





AND MANY OTHER INSECT 


HARDY PHLOX 





individuality. Easy culture in ‘‘cool”’ 


grown Camellias, gratis. 


“LONGVIEW,” CRICHTON, ALA. 


+ numerous forms, and exciting 


greenhouse. 48-page cultural booklet 
Mm free with order, otherwise $1 post- 

A paid. Illustrated catalogue ‘‘H’’ of 
America’s finest prize-winning, pot 





Used everywhere to kill Scale, Mealybugs, 

Red Spiders, Mites and many other shevkante 

on Shade Trees, Ornamentals, Conifers, 

Evergreens, Roses and Flowering Plants. 
Free Pest Conteol Guide Faye 

CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORPORATION 

Elizabeth, New Jersey Richmond, California 


Nursery VOLCK 













Many beautiful varieties. Now is 
the time to plant. Send for new 
price list. 


FREDERIC J. REA 
73 Winslow Ave., Norwood, Mass. 


























FREE DIAGNOSIS 


If you have trees which are 
below par don't ignore and 
neglect them. When a tree 
fails to thrive there's always 
a reason.And to the trained 
eye of a Bartlett Diagnosti- 
cian most tree ills and ail- 
ments are an open book. 
Why not have the Bartlett 
Representative call? He will 
make a careful scientific 
study and diagnosis of your 
tree's condition without cost 
or obligation. 
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Bartlett Service is available 
in every community from 
Maine to the Carolinas. For 
literature write: 


Th 
I 
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me 


———4 The F.A. Barrett Tree Expext Co. 
— => Laboratories and Main Office 
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STAMFORD, CONN. 
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EXETER 
WILD FLOWER GARDENS 


6 Rock Garden Ferns 


Per 3 
Ebony Spleenwort .............. $.75 
Maidenhair Spleenwort ......... -75 
, | RR -75 
Fragile Bladder Fern ........... -75 
Common Polypody ............. .60 
EES no cecnvevcsceses .60 

6 Wild Flowers 

Per 3 
I a > 5 so.» 05.0.6 00's 0 $.60 
Roundlobe Hepatica .......... . 60 
Mertensia virginica ............ .60 
ee 
ST EE gn ccc ccinceceves -75 
Ee SE EE S66 06 ccs cevenes -60 
Our catalogue, listing 38 Ferns and 200 
Wild Flowers will be mailed on request. 
ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
Box 144 Exeter, New Hampshire 











HOW TO BUILD 






SEND FOR FREE BULLETIN 
September is the best month 
to build new lawns—but be- 
fore you do any seeding, be 
sure that the soil is properly 
conditioned. A good soil foun- 
dation, plus good seeds, will give you a beau- 
tiful lawn for many years to come—a thick, 
velvety lawn that stays green all summer 
long and requires a minimum of attention. 
Send for our FREE Bulletin on “LAWNS” 
—tells how to build new lawns and remake 
old ones. Just address Dept. H. 10-1. PEAT 
IMPORT CORP., 155 JOHN STREET, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


co PROTECre 


PEAT WY, mosS 
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Immense, fragrant, pure 
white blooms shaded lilac-pink, 
inJuly. Beautiful, hardy, eacy to 
grow. 3to5ft. G rown on Tt urpee ‘3 
Fordhook Farms CLAL, 
former 25e-size Bulbs, bo ty paid: 
3 for 25¢; 7 for 5Cc; 15 for $1; 
100 for $6.50. Guaranteed to 
bloom, Other Specials 

25 Giant Darwin Tulips $1! 

ali colors mixed 

32 Trumpet Daffodils mixed $1 

All you want at these low 
prices. Order today! 
Fall Bulb Book free—Tulips 
Hyacinths. Daffodils, etc. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., 139 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 


AQUILEGIA JONESI 


Neat compact tufts, 2 inches high; foliage 
finely cut. Lavender-blue flowers, singly, on 
4 inch stems. Soil; loam, ground limestone, 
silt, grit, and leafmold. Seeds, 35 for $1.00, 
collected in wild this year. 


WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
MAPLEWOOD Box 211 OREGON 


ORCHIDS 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS 
COMPANY 


WELLESLEY, MASS. 


ORCHIDS 


of distinction 


EDWARD A. MANDA, Inc. 
130 Main St., West Orange, N. J. 


BULB CATALOG 


free on request 


Beautiful FRENCH, JAPANESE, AMERI- 
CAN and DUTCH flower bulbs at attrac- 
tive prices. 


Simp lal 


132 to 138 Church Street, New York City 


LILIUM FORMOSANUM 


(Philippinense formosanum) 
Wilson's variety 
Large Bulbs 4 for $1.00 
Large Bulbs 12 for .2.50 
Ask for List 
C. L. SHRIDE, Vashon, Wash. 


CREEPING BLUET 


( Houstonia serpyllifolia) 
A gem among our hardy wildflowers. Dwarf, 
compact, evergreen, a pincushion of soft 
blue blossoms in May. For well drained, 
light, acid soil. Strong nursery grown 
plants, 4” spread: ”— each, 6 for $2.50, $5 
doz. Prepaid in U. Immediate delivery. 
Descriptive leaflet x directions. 

ROBERT S. LEMMON 

PONUS RIDGE NEW CANAAN, CONN. 






































FEED the BIRDS 
Try Beginner's Luck 


PACKARD FEEDER 
and fill of Packard 
Bird Food $1.00 post- 
paid. Catalog Free 
Recommended by 
Audubon Societies 
Winthrop Packard 
1446 Washington St. 
Canton, Mass. 


JAPANESE YEW 


Selected, upright growing, compact form 
for use in hedges and specimens. 15” to 
18” high, Balled and burlapped. 4 for 
$2.50; 10 for $5.00; 100 for $45.09. 
Shipments well crated. Express prepaid. 


PEEKSKILL NURSERIES 
PEEKSKILL me.  F. 


























ADVERTISING PAGES REMOVED 
HORTICULTURE 


Crinums for Garden and Greenhouse 


O outstanding hybrid crinums of very similar flower 
types are J. C. Harvey and Cecil Houdyshel, both of 
which are well worthy of a place in every good-sized collec- 
tion of bulbs under glass and should not be neglected by the 
gardener in the far South for outdoors. The bulb and foliage 
of the two varieties are very different, and the main period of 
bloom is not the same, one following the other. The flowers 
of both are a delicate blush pink on the inside and outside 
of the petals, with clear white far back in the throat. The 
perfume of J. C. Harvey is very pleasant, while that of Cecil 
Houdyshel is less distinct. 

The petals of J. C. Harvey are a little longer and a little 
wider than those of Cecil Houdyshel, making the flower 
slightly fuller in appearance. The pink coloration of the petals 
is almost identical, except that on the reverse of the Houdyshel 
the shade is a little deeper. The perianth tube of the Houdyshel 
bloom is about half an inch longer than in J. C. Harvey, the 
measurements of two specimens being three inches for Cecil 
Houdyshel and two and a half inches for Harvey. The 
Houdyshel flowers have a pedicel of more than one and a half 
inches, while there is practically no pedicel on the Harvey 
flowers. 

The principal differences between the two bulbs lie in the 
foliage and bulb shape and blooming season. The Houdyshel 
crium is a hybrid between Crinum moorei and C. longifolium, 
while the other is believed to be C. moorei x C. kirki or some 
other of the ‘‘milk and wine”’ types. The bulb and foliage of 
Harvey resemble C. moorei more or less, except that the leaves 
will stand the full sun, while C. mooret requires shade. Cecil 
Houdyshel will also stand full sun, and is more free blooming 
than the other. In Florida, Cecil Houdyshel starts blooming 
in January, and produces a new bloom spike every four or 
five weeks until July. The Harvey crinum is a Summer 
bloomer and produces three or four spikes from mid-June on, 
under good culture. 

The Houdyshel crinum’s bulb and foliage are like those of 
the well-known old-time hybrid C. powelli, of which it is a 
parallel hybrid. The bulb of Harvey is round, with a long 
neck, while the other is long and with less swelling at the 
base. Both are strikingly handsome foliage plants for tropical 
effects even when not in bloom. 

Cecil Houdyshel and J. C. Harvey are both American 
hybrids, virtually unknown in Europe, and are among the 
really worth-while plant creations of this country’s horticul- 
turists. The former was grown by the California plant breeder 
of that name, now living in LaVerne, and J. C. Harvey is 
said to be the namesake and origination of another Californian 
many years ago. Both are night-and-day bloomers, the flowers 
opening in the early evening and remaining in good condition 
until late in the next day, or longer if kept out of the hot sun. 
The flowers are particularly effective at night under brilliant 
artificial light. When better known they will undoubtedly 
become very popular conservatory bulbs in the North, as they 
propagate naturally very rapidly and are already available in 
the stocks of leading bulb specialists. 

—Wyndham Hayward. 


Winter Park, Fla. 














DIOR OFA s.0%4 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 

KEEPS DOGS AND CATS AWAY 
FROM EVERGREENS AND FLOWERS 
Proven Successful 
Harmless to children, plants and 
animals. Not at all offensive. Ready- 

to-use powder in sifter can. 
Large Size 35c. 
3 Cans $1.00 Postpaid 


P. W. RHOADES 
SOUTH SUDBURY, 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 


Harvesting days are here! An 
abundance of excellent bulbs, 


ties, on hand. 
SEND FOR NEW FALL LIST! 








many new as well as older varie- 


Seabrook, New Hampshire 
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“How Does Your Garden Grow?" 


“Nicely, thank you, for I rely on the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle to provide me with practical information 
on all my garden problems.” 

Gardening is the sole interest of the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle. Published monthly, it is official organ 
of the Nat. Assn. of Gardeners and the American 
Rock Garden Soc., a fact which guarantees a high 
editorial standard. 


Trial Subscription—7 months for $1.00 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
1270-H SIXTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 








BULBS FROM THE ENDS OF THE 
EARTH: Be the envy of your gardener 
friends; grow these unusual but easy pot 
lants. 18 fragrant Babianas, 12 graceful 
orewas, 6 frilled Nerines, and 6 glowing 
tangerine Streptantheras. ‘Complete collec- 
tion, these 42 choice bulbs, for $6.00 post- 
paid. Free catalogue. St. Clair Rare Bulb 
o— Dept Box 1442, Richmond, 





HEMEROCALLIS “Radiant Collection”: 

Amaryllis, Calypso, George Yeld, Ophir, 

Radiant. A fine set, varied shades. $5 value 

for $3. 7 special price. Mrs. Elizabeth Scheffy. 
k Meadows, West Mansfield, Mass. 





PHLOXES, Mertensias, Oenotheras, Pent- 
stemons, Erigerons and other charming 
hardy and drou ~ ing plants from the 
high plains, bad lands and Black Hills. 
Catalogue. Claude A. Barr, Prairie Gem 
Ranch, Smithwick, 8S. D. 





DAFFCDILS: Choicest domestic and im- 
ported varieties. Also finest new Hybrid 
Hemerocallis. Price lists on request. 
Berkeley Nurseries, Aldie, Va. 





CROCUS: Golden yellow or Susianus, first 
size, 75 for $1.00, postpaid. Catalog. Tulip 
Grange, Bow, Washington. 





BEGONIAS: Unusual varieties our spe- 
cialty. Descriptive booklet 35c. Green Tree 
Flower Gardens, 316 W. Chew St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 





TREE PEONIES, finest named varieties, 
blooming sizes. Herbaceous Peonies, best 
varieties. Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sinking 
Spring, Pa., Drawer 15. 





BLUEBERRIES: For Fall planting. Beau- 
tiful, Bountiful. The perfect fruit bush. 
Berries large as grapes. Delicious. Booklet. 
Houston Orchards, Hanover, Mass. 





PAMPHLET—How to make and take care 
of terrariums, 10c; Wild plants and con- 
tainers, simplified arrangement of flowers, 
8c. Kintz Co., Guilford, 





HANTON — The Invisible Glove. For Gar- 
deners — House Work Hands — Painters. 
Protects and softens the skin. Stains wash 
off easily. Large bottle lasts months, $1. - 
postpaid. Box 142-HA, Pleasantville, N. Y 





RARE NATIVE WESTERN PLANTS: 
Two-tone Coulee Violet, March Buttercup, 
Physaria, Synthyris, Talinum, Pentstemons, 
—wonderful color sequence for natural or 
rock garden; hardy evergreen, flowering 
shrubs. Plant now! Descriptive-cultural 
circular. Native Gardens Eastern Washing- 
ton, Box 270, Spokane. 





HEMEROCALLIS (The Lovely Daylily): 
English and American hybrids. Reasonably 
riced. Write for list. ws Howard, 
myth Avenue, Greenville, 8. C. 





HAVE BED of 100 Regal Lilies SIX 
YEARS OLD. Need the room,—$25 takes 
the lot. Center Newton 1858-M. 





FOR SALE: Small farm with greenhouses, 
established annual and perennial business. 
Six room house in excellent condition, mod- 
ern improvements. On state road in summer 
resort section of New Hampshire. M. 
Ames, Mirror Lake, N. H. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Head gardener-superintendent: Good tech- 
nical training. Thirty years’ practical ex- 
erience in all branches of gardening. 
xcellent references. Services available 
any time. K. A. L. C., Care of “Horticul- 
ture,”’ Boston, Mass. 











When writing advertisers 
please mention 


HORTICULTURE 





